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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 



This Is the first of three reports on Cotnnunitv Education in Region V. 
The second report will focus on Community Education Programs in the states of 
.Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. The third will focus on 
the functions of State Department of Education Personnel responsible for 
Community Education. 

The author would like to acknowledge the cooperation and assistance of 
several persons who made this study possible. Gary Sullenger,? Community School 
Specialist of the Michigan Department of Education, coordinated the activities 
and provided much assistance in the wording of the questionnaire. His ranking 
of the Michigan Programs was a difficult, but necessary task for the completion 
of this study. 

Dr. Robb Shanks and the Interstate Research Project Policy Committee 

provided encouragement and advice on the wording of the questionnaire. 

I 

Dr. Mary Rogers, Director of- Adult and Continuing Education Services of the 
Michigan Department of Education sent a cover letter to all Superintendents which 
is the primary reason for the 98% response rate- 

Two Community Education Directors in Michigan;-^ Eugene Fisher of Saline and 

• • ■ / 

Don Kelso of Jackson, responded to a rough draft o^ the Survey and made several ^ 

valuable suggestions. ^ 
Dr. William Kroraer. Director of the National Center for Community Educatiott^-^ 

also gave valuable input to the study. 

Dr. Mike Hunter, Coordinator of General Program Evaluation in the/ Research , 

Evaluation and Assessment Service of the Michigan Department of Education provided 

the MDE estimate of the proportion of objectives met. -j 

4 
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The 19A Directors of Coatmunlty Education in Michigan made the most valuable 
contribution. With little more incentive than that ''this study will further the 
concept of Community Education*" they gave of their time to complete the question 
naire, and their responses provide the data for this report. 
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ABSTRACT 

A 55-ltera questionnaire was distributed to all of the Community School 
Programs In Michigan which were partially reimbursed by the State in 1975-76. 
Ninety-eight percent of the questionnaires were returned. Thirteen components 
existed in over 90% of the Programs and are considered to be necessary for a 
viable Community School Program. The results of the study indicate that the 
necessary components for all Community Programs are: 

1. The Board supports Community Education by opening the school building. 

2. The 'Program attracts most segments of the community. 

3. Program activities are started as soon as possible after needs have 
been identified. 

4. An Advisory Committee is formed which helps to determine needs, 
establish goals and identify community resources. 

5. Director regularly attends inservice. 

6. Program establishes cooperative efforts with governmental agencies, 
volunteer and civic service organizations, and other educational 
Institutions . 

7. Program has activities in the summer. 

8. Evaluation of the Program is based to some extent on the data 
collected on participants. 

In addition, components which differentiate micceasful from unsuccessful 
Programs were identified for Programs located in rural and urban areas, and for 
Programs In existence for 3 to 6 years, and In existence for over 6 years. 

The additional components of successful rural Programs are: 

• Serving a large number of districts, 

©Director regularly attending inservice, ! 

I 

• Director teaching inservice, ^ 

■ 7 



• Director perceiving thar. tVe organizational sti*ucture of ':he 
Program is noj^ at a minimum, and 

a No activities in the suinmer. 
The additional components of successful urban Programs are: 

e Initial plannir.g from as many community resources as possible, 
o Written oblectives in addition to those required by the State, 
o Director receiving in^epth training at Flint . and 

• Director feeling adequate in conducting a needs assessment. 

The additional components of successful Programs In existence for 3 to 6 
years are • ; 

« Advisory Council helps publicize Program, 

• Director regularly attends inservice. 

4» Director feels separate from the rest of the school administrative 
staff, and 

• The Program bases the evaluation to some extent on data collected 
on participants. 

The additional components of successful Programs in existence for more than 

6 years are ' 

• Teenagers on Advisory Council , 

• Advisory i^Council not publicize the Program, 
9 Director receiving training at Flint, 

e There not being essentially the same number cf activities^ for 
' all age groups. 

The following recommendations were made regarding further research in 
Community Education: 

a Rely not on success ratings by Programs themselves, but utilize an 

objective measure or at least a subjective estimate by an outsider 

/ 

or group of outsiders. .D 



• Require more extensive record keeping by the Programs of decisions 
and evaluative data. 

The following recommendations seem varranted for Connnunity Education Prop-rams: 

• Include teenagers on Advisory Councils. 

e Develop means Cor fostering a inore active Advisory Council. 
. The following recommendations seem warranted for a State Department of Education 
o Provide assistance/guidance in malntainint^ an active Advisory Council, 
r Provide inservicc for Directors in the area of needs assessment and 

evaluation or encourage the use of outside evaludtors. 
0 Develop several objectives which are applicable to all Programs and/or 

require that all objectives meet certain minimum standards. 
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STUDY OF COMMWrrY EDUCATION IN KEHION V 
O 

REPORT J : 

Components of Exemplary ConimunltY Education T^rogrnmB In Mlchic^.nn 
I n t r o d u c 1 1 on 

This projects a Study of Community Education in Region V, was funded 
by the Upper Midwest Regional Interstate Research Project Policy Committee 
in August of 1975 • The Michigan Department of Education has coordinated the 
activities. This report deals with the first phase of the project: Community 
Education in Michigan- Subsequent reports will focus on the Community Educa- 
tion Programs in the other Re^oj^-^^t^ates , and on the role of the State 
Directors of Community Education In thb Region V States, 

The major objective of the portioh of the study represented by this 
report was to identify the components |of exemplary Community Education 
Programs in Michigan. As will be discussed in further detail later, two kinds 
of components were identified in this study: 1) those components which are 
found in nearly every Program and are considered in this study to bp necessary 
for a viable Program, but which do not distinguish between the most and least 
successful programs, and 2) those components which exist to a greater degree 
in the most successful programs. 

A secondary objective was to obtain descriptive information on the 
components of Community Education Programs in Michigan. The development of the 
questionnaire which was used for data collection is discussed first, followed 
by the results: the descriptive program information and the exemplary program 
components. 

The results of such an investigation should have relevance to the other 
states in Region V, as well hs others. 
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DKVKLOFMENT OF THE QUESTIOKNAJKE 

An initial version of the 'Survey of Comnmnity Education" was developed 
as a result' of several information gathering activities* First, hack2;round 
research into the available literature on Comiminity Education was conducted 
during May and June of 1975. In July, a 'visit was made with Dr. Cwik of the 
University of Michigan, Office of Coramunity Education Research. Dr. Cwlk made 
available all of the dissertations in the ares* In addition, the National 
Center for Community Education in Flints Michigan made available the Communitv 
Education Journals, and Dr. Kromcr of the National Center for Community Educa- 
tion discussed aspects of Cormnunit!^ Education. 

The initial version of the questionnaire and several revisions were , 
developed by the Project Director and were discussed with Oary Sullen ger, the 
Community School Specialist, of the Michigan Department of Education. 

While final decisions on the questionnaire were the responsibility of the 

I 

Project Director, several individuals and groups provided valuable input. On 
Aujfust 21 and 22, 1975,\^ary Sullenger and the Project Director presented the 
basics of the study to a meeting of the Upper Midwest Regional Interstate 
P^aearch Project Policy Committee at Madison., Wisconsin. Several changes were 
made in the instrument as a result of the discussions by the Policy Committee 
members. The instrument was also discussed with two Community Education 
Directors in Michigan, EuRene Fisher of Saline, and Don Kelso of Jackson • Both 
of these men provided excellent suggestions for the improvement of the survey. 
One final organization provided input to the survey — the .Michigan Community 

School Education Association Board of Directoris. Gary Sullenger presented th«* 

, \ 

proposed study and survey instrument to them on September 5, 1975, and several 
members provided written comments. \ 

The final questionnaire contained 55 items: 5 demographic items, 7 planning 
items, 7 items measuring support from various sources, 9 items relevant to the 



Advisory Council. 9 items about the training and, functions of the Dlrect.or, 
10 items relating to pro^ranmiinp , and 8 items concerned with evaluation. All 
of the items (except the demographic oiies) were in a YKS-NO format in order to 
facilitate obtaining answers from the Directors. The two Directors who piloted 
the instrument took approximately 15 minutes each to respond , 

On October 15, 1975, Dr. Mary T. Rogers (the Director of Adult nnd 
Continuing Education Services of th3 Michigan Department of Education) sent a 
letter to all Superintendents of Schools in Michin;an which a_re rei^tibursed under 
the Community School Grant Program. The letter indicated the support of the 
Michigan Department of Education (KDE) (S^e Appendix B) . On October 20. 1975 
the questionnaire was mailed to the 198 Community School Directors in Michigan. 
Within two weeks, 152 questionnaires were returned. Approximatelv four weeks 
after the first letter was mailed, a seconds letter' and questionnaire was mailed 
to those Directors who had not yet responded. In addition, most of those 
Directors were contacted by phone. 

RESULTS 

The results are divided into two maior sections, the first presenting 
the descriptive information about the 194 responding Community fJchool Programs 
(essentially all^ oi the Community School Programs partially reimbursed bv the 
State of Michigan). The proportion of YES responses to each it'^em is also 
presented in Appendix A. The second section presents; the results for the 
major objective of the study — the development of the predictive models identi- 
fying components of exemplary programs. 

By the time data analysis began.' 19A Directors had responded. Three other 
surveys were received too late to include in the analysis. Therefore, the final 
response rate was 98%. 
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Descriptive Results 
Detailed descriptive results appear In tabular form In Appendix A. The 
results for the various areas are sumniarlzed and discussed below. 
Demographic Item 1 ' . Total populj-'t served was Included to get an 

Idea of ithe scope of the Prog opulatlon size was 27,000 

the median was 20,000. 

Demographic Item 2 : Number of school districts served Indicates that almost 
3/4 of the Programs onlY^^erVed one district. 

/D emo gr ap h 1 c I tern 3^ : T\ype of setting has been indicated by other researchers 
as an Important aspect of the Community Education Program. Over half of th^ 
.Programs were serving a "small town or village." These Programs were combined 
with those from "rural setting'* to form a 'rural group" for later analyses. 
Demographic Item A : Length of time the Program has operated is an lmportat\t 
variable because it indicates the time span that the staff ^has had to develop 
activities. The time groupings are somewhat similar to previous research 
(O'Nell, 1972), but reflect the fact that the State of Michigan has been 
partially funding Programs for six years. Thus, Programs which have been in 
existence for more than 6 years (44%) began without State support . Programs 
which have only been in existence for 1-2 years (19%) were thought to possibly 
be different from the more established Programs, and so they were identified 
as a group, and separated from Chose existing for 3-6 years (37%). 
Demographic Item 5 t Percent of Program devoted to Education, Health, Leisure 
Time, Socialization, and Other. These categories are_ consistent with much of 
the literature and were used because they corrc^spoml to the areas on the 
application blank filled out by each of the Programn .| Bush (1974) suggests 

that the better Programs are those which are diversified and:,^jfocus their 

/ 

Program in the various areas. I- 



Indeed, 22% of the Programs devoted at least 10% of their effort in each 
of the four areas. This 10% figure was adopted as an indication of a diversified 
effort. 

The primary effort was ±n Education and Leisure Time. Verv little effort 
was reported in the areas of Health and Socialization. Most frequently mentioned 
"Other'' areas ware 'community problem solvxn^, , public relations/' and ^'senior 
citizens.'' (See Appendix A for further details.) 

Planning Component : .Seven items (items 6-12 in Appendix A) were developed from 
the work of Bergera /(1972) , Minzey (1975) Eyster (1975), Clark (1972) , Parson 
(197A), Tiirnidge (l973) , and Seay and Crawford (1954). Fnitial planning was riot 
shared ,by all. About half of the Programs were influenced by an outside catalyst 
and 3/4 of the Programs involve local elected of ficials . 

Support from Various Sources : Seven items (items 13-19 in Appenciix A) were 
developed from the work of Seay and Crawf^ard (1954), Turnidge (1973), Parson 
(1974), Clark (1972), Koth (1973), and Baldasari (1972). Almost all of the 
Programs have written and financial support from their Boards. There is leader- 
ship and participation from most segments of the community. All but one Program 
reported that the Board supported the use of school \5uildingfl by the Community 
Education Program. About one-third of the Directors reported that school 
principals sometimes did not support their work with teachers. ^ 
Advisory Council S^upport ; Nine items ..(items 20a-20i of Appendix A) were included 
on the questionnaire concerning the Advisory Council. The Michigan State Board 



of Education (1975) requires that' eaeh funded Program "demonstrate utilization 
of a form^^f^ citizen 's advisory council." Specific functions aind structures 
of the Advisory Council have been identified by Parson (1974) / Kcrensky and 
Melby^tl97T) , Bergera (1972) . Baldasari (1972) and Johnson (1973). According to 
the Directors, a large proportion of the Programs have Councils which "act as a 



t 

soundlnR board rather than pass on action proRramfl." Accordlnp, to the Directors, 
the Councils, though, help determine needs, help establish goals, help Identify 
community resources, and help publicize the PrograTn to< the coTniriunity . About 
half include teenagers on their Council and about half have a Council size 
within the optimum range identified by Baldasari (1972). 

The Community School Direct or: ^ Nine items (items 21-29) were included to 
measure the training ■ ' t of the Director. The work of Turnidge (1973),' 

Koth (1973), Parson (1^ Clark ^(1972) was referred to, as well as 

suggestions from Community School personnel. OnLyj^bout 3/4 of the Directors 
have had several courses in Community Education, whereas 90% have had course^ork 
in Educational Administration. About 1/2 have had intensive training at Flint, 
while 58% have had training elsewhere (42% at various universities, and . 16% ' ^ 
"on the job")- Almost all regularly attend inservice, a requirement for State 
funding. Unfortunately, a substantial portion feel that they are separate from ^ 
the rest of the school adralnistratiye staff , that they are inadequate in 
conducting a needs assessment, and that they have not had enough training to 
conduct an evaluation. This last inadequacy could be important as the Michigan 
State Board of Education (1975, p. 2) requires an annual evaluation, ^nd 87% of 
the Directors report that they perform the evaluation themselves. 
Programmingl Components : Ten items (items 30a-36 in Appendix A) measuring 
programming activities were developed from the work of Sedy and Crawford (1954), 
O'Neil (1972), Parson (1974), C^ark (1972), and Kerensky and Melby (1971). 

in the community, . Almost half of the Directors do not_ feel that the oi/ganiza- 
tional structure is at a minimum. Over half of the Directors report A change 
in philosophy since the Program's beginning, but many commented that the change 
was/ for the good. Although almost 'all Prqgrams have activities in the summer, 
only one-fif th have essentially the same number of activities fdr all a-ge. groups, 

O „ ■ . 9 . 
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FurthetTtiore, over one-third report a Tack of qualified staff to deliver the 

\ 

activities. S 

Eval uation Components ; Eight items (items 37-44 in Appendix A) were developed 
from the work of Seay and Crawford (1954) and O'Neil (1972). Directors indicated 
that in the majority of the Programs: 1) activities are developed from contin- 
uous reevaluation of needs, 2) evaluation is based both on Participant's 
attitudes and on dat:.; ' than attitudes, and '^^ fho Director completes an 
evaluation every year (required b> the State of Michigan) . Over 

one-third feel they spend too much time writing objectives and documenting 
results, and one-fourth would feel more comfortable if an outside consultant 
did the evaluation. N 

Necessary Components of Community Education Programs 
As -was noted above, two kinds of Program components were identifle in 
this study: 1) those components which, are found i; ::arly every Program, but^ 
i^ich do no distinguish between zhe most and leas' ccessful Programs, and 
2) those crt-ronents which exist to a greater degree i the most successful 
Programs . 

It was decided before the survey was mailed out co consider a component 
as "necessary" if over 90% of the Programs evidenced that component. This 
decision was made on- the basis of two reasons. First, if essentially all! 
Programs evidenced the component, one could consider such a component aS; a 

■ i 

j^ecessarv . h^srz nc t su f/ic lent (for success) component. Second^ly^ if Vs_^entl^ 

■• ■ ■ / 

all ProgrsTES ?:videnc^d a component, that 'component w^uld have little st/atistical 
chance of ap^rrsaring in the predictive model. Indeed, if all Programs^evidenced 
the componerr^, then there would be no way that that component could appear in 
the predictive model. It should be -noted that it is. of course, possible that 
a component may exist in all current Programs merely as a matter of tradition 

16 
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rather than because it is really necessary. Such a component might possibly 
be omitted from a successful Program in the future. Table 1 lists components 
which, as a result of this survey, are considered to be necessary hut not 
sufficient components of successful Community Education Programs. 
Table 1. Necessary Components of Community Education Programs in Michigan 
Item # 

13 The Board passes a resolution supporting Community Education 

16 Participation by most s^o' ,^nts of the community 

17 Activities started as soon as possible after need has been identified 

18 Board supports the use of school buildings by the Community Education 
Program 

20d Advisory Committee, helps determine needs of community 

20e Advisory Cc^' icee -a- .ps e8ta-„3h goals of the* Program 

20g Advisory Comvn re* helps identify community .resources 

25 Director reg^i arj" i:::tend8 inacrvice on Community Education 

30a Program estabii- s cooperative efforts with governmental agencies 

30b Program e^tsbai^sberr cooperative efforts with volunteer and civic 
service or gsnii nations 

30d Program est?^lishe?5 cooperative efforts with other educational 
institution 

33 Program has a^ti'J'itiea in the summer 

38 Evaluation c: ^jasM to some extent on data c:c>llected on particinants 

Measures of Program Succ^ ^ 

" — In " or d e r" 1 1 a - ^ * a"* p^re^lcYron*^ In^? - the- c omponen t fr-o iF— — 

exemplary Community H^h : ation Programs, not only do the components have to be 
measured, but also sorae rating or -leasure of success ^s to be obtained. The 
presence or absenc ir- each Program of the various components was ascertained 
from the questionnaire r returned by the 194 Directors as described in the 
previous section In a separate aspect of the study, the Programs were 

11 



measured on three criteria of success. Each of these three measures of success 
was used separately as a criterion measure in regression analyses to determine 
predictors (components) of successful programs. 

For the first measure of success, the administrator of the Mlv^nigan 
"Grants for Community School Program" was asked to rate the Programs, (See 
Appendix; C for the specific instructions.)! Gary Sullenger was asked to do this 
because heNwae in_ the best position to do the rating of all the Programs. 

A second criterion of success was based on the Program's annual evaluation 
form and was the proportion of 197A-75 objectives which the Prograih reported 
were met . > The Michigan Department of Education, in reviewing those evaluations'^ 
made by the\Program3 themselves, made an evaluation of those evaluation forms. 
If the right\cind of data. was not presented, or if the evaluated objective was 
not in the original applicati-on , or if the data provided did not indeed meet th^ 
objective, then the objective , was not considered to be meti Thus, the third 
criterion was the Michigan Department of Education assessment of proportion of 
19l?A-75 objectives met. 

Nlesults for each-- of the three criteria of success are presented in this 

section, but major emphasis is placed on the first rating because it is con- 

/ . '. ■ 

sidered by the Project Director to be the. best measure of success. This is so 

because the Programs differed greatly with MDE. on the proportion of objectives'" 

met. And furthermore , there was..no effort to mohitpf the nature of the . 

objectives. That Is, , some Programs may have submitted "easily obtainable" 

• -^bJect^ives-'-at - the'-^be^inning-of-the^^ 

- r - . 

have developed more difficult objectives and consequently had a more difficult 
time meeting them. Additionally, notjall Directors place the same Importance 
on the end of year evaluation. Even though the evaluation is a requirement for 
reimbursement, the requirement is simply that an evaluation be turned in. Some 

Ptvpgrams have assistance in conducting the evaluation from other Departments in 

12 . ' 
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the District that are somewhat sophisticated in Evaluation, And lastlv, 20 
Programs were new in 1975-76 find hence had no evaluative data, whereas they 
were rated and could be incluoed when the rating was used as the criterion. 

The rating, as indicated In Appendix C, was designed so as to end up 
with an approximately nornial distribution. Table 2 provides the frequency 
and proportion in each level of the success rating. 

Table 3 shows the diatrlbution of the Programs on the two measures of 

! 

success which were based on the proportion of objectives achievea ^ 
maced by the Programs and by the Michigan Department of Education). The - 
discrepancy between the Program's estimate of the proportion of ob1ectiveft\ 
met and that of the MDE nan be ascertained in Table 3. It was partly this 
dlacrepancy that led to the primary emphasis on the rating described above. 
Table 2. Ratin; ;^ o f Progratns ' ' 



Description 


% 


Number 


least successful* 




8 


quite a bit below av&rage 


13 


25 


just below average 


' 12 


24 


average for Michigan 


31 


61 


juflt above average 


23 


44 


quite a bit above average 


12 


23 ■ 


most successful , 


5 





Table 3. Proportlci of Program Objectives Met: Pr^grsm Estimate and Michigan 

Proportion of • Program MDE 
Objectives Met Estimate Estimate 



f % F % 

0-9 1 1 ' ^1 ' 24 

10-19 0 0 3 2 

20-29, 4 2 37 21 

13 19 



Tab 1 e 3> (c on t Inued ) 



Proportion of 
Oblectlves Met 


Program 
Estimate 


MUt. 

Estimate 


30-39 


0 


0 


9 5 


40-A9 


13 


2 


11 6 


50-59 


21 


12 


27 16 


60-69 


14 


8 




\o-79 


24 


14 


/ 19 11 


80-89 


20 


11 


2 1 


90-100 


87 


50 


11 6 



Formulsition of Prediction Mode ls 

Several prediction models were calculated. One was calculated uaing all 
Programs. In addition, mode_3 were calculated using subgroups of Programs, 
grouped on the basis of rur^i-urban and also on the basis of age of Program. 

The literature suggests that different kinds of Program may be more 
effective ±n urban settings then in rural settings. If this is the case, these 
differences would not be detectable when considerii^g all the Programs as a 
single group. Some literature suggested that differing components are impor- 
tant depending upon/ the age of the Program, hence the Programs were also 

grouped on the basis of length of existefj^ce. If these groupings are important. 

'■ ' '■ 2 ■ 

then the associated with the "grouped models" will be higher than the R for 

the TTiodel.on all Programs. The technique employed is one that is often used 

...for t^±~^klnd^L model. Jm^ 

[See Fox and Guire (1973) for a discussion of MIDAS program SELF/CT.] The 
techniqle incliiz^s in the prediction model those varlablen whlc( to.pether as 
a set best predi^ct the criterion. Only those variables which glRnif leant ly 
predict are included. Th<s -easure can range from .00 (accounting for none 
of the criterion variancr „o 1.00 (accounting for £.11 of the criterion 

n u . 
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2 

variance). The goal is thus to obtain an R value close to 1,00, Adiusted 

2 

values are also reported here, as the R is unduly inflated by small 
sample sizes and large nuinber of predictor variables (Guilford , 1965) . fSee 
McNeil, Kelly, and McNeil (1975) for a more complete dls on of r s«lo; 
analysis and of policy ctiptui .i . in \: ~-nla: .] 

Results: Components of Successf:: ! 'Programs 
Table A presents the results -hen all Prcgrsiirrs x^ere analyzed on each 

of the three criteria of Program success. As discussed above, more confidence 

1 

should be placed on the rating than on the other two criteria, and least 
confidence should be placed on the Program^ a own assessment of the proportion 
of 'objectives met;. When predicting the criterion of rating, three predictors 
accounted for 7/o of the criterion variance. The most .successful Programs 
were those : 

1) who had participation by most segments of the community 

2) who have teenagers on the Advisory Council, and 

3) xAose Director has had several courses In Educational Administration. 

In predicting the Program's estimare of success,^ only one variable was 

predictive of success — participants" sharing in decision-making in all 

2 

activities. But since the R was only .01, little credence can be placed on 
this result. Three very different variables predicted the State Department's 
estimate of proportion of objectives met: 

1> in-depth training at Flint, ^. ■ 

^ 2 ) -pixectoT^ TIP t^ ---have - subs t ant-ia 1-^t ra ining >~els^ and- ^ . ............ , 

3) the Director completing the evaluation every ye.«r. 

Resul ts: Gompgnents of Successful Urban and Rural Prograr.3 
Table 5 displays the results when the Programs were 2:rouped on the basis 
of urban and rural Programs. Higher R^ were obtained for these groupings, wit 
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around one-fourch of ^' --'?-ef.^ variance o' rating bel^ \ accounted for. 

Cotnponents predic. ^ '">r urban Propr^: 

1) initial planning 1 . cm . K...nv communitv re3ource?«r .^s possible. 

2) writing objectives In addition to those required by the State, 

3) Director re^ceiving; in-depth training at .Flint . and 

A) Director feeling adequate in conducting a need's assessment . 
The first two of these components are Planning coinponents. and the last two 
are related to the traininf> of the' Director . One interpretation of the above 
results is th^t the Director of an urban Program needs to be trained in one 
model and neieds to be systematic in approach. 

In predicting the rating criterion for rural ProgrraitiS , the. following 
components were significant: 

1) large number of districts served, 

2) Director regularly attending inservice; 

3) Director trachlng inservice, 

A) Director perceiving that the organizational structure of the Program 
is not at a minimum, and . ' 

5) no activities In the summer.' - 

' ' ' ■ 

Contrary to expectations, the more successfully rated rural Progran^ 
served more districts. The more successful Programs had a Director active 
in attending inservice and teaching inservice. although for rhe rural commu- 
nities the most successful Programs tended not^ to offer summer activities. 

Re su 1 1 s : Com ponents of Successful Programs 6f Dif fering Length- of Exlsit ence 

Table 6 displays the result'^^ when the Programs were grouped on the basis 
of length of Program. The rating of ''New Programs" was not predirtable whereas 
about one- fourth of the variance of the or:her two lengths was predictable. For 

• 16 
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Programs 3-6 years in existence, the four components predictive of the rating 
were : ^ 
/ 1) Advisory Council helps publicize Program, 

2) Director regularly attending inservice, 

3) Director feeling separate from the rest of the school auuilnistrative 
staff , and 

A) basing the evaluation to some extent on data collected on participants 
For Programs in existence for more than six years, the four components \ 
predictive of the racing were: 

1) having teenagers on the Council, 

2) Advisory Council not publicizing the Program ""to the community, 

3) Director receiving training at Flint, and 

A) there not being essentially the same number of activities for all 
age groups . 

The major difference between the well-established Programs and those in 
existence for 3-6 years seems to be in the training of the Director and the 
viG:5ility of the Advisory Council. The veil-established ^ successful Programs, 
while they have teenagers, on the Council, do not appear to have active Council 
nor does the Program serve all ages equally. The successful Programs in 
existence for 3-^6 years appear to have a more active Council and Director 
(although- the Directors surprisingly tend to feel separate from the rest of 
the administrative staff). . 

The major objective of this study was to ascertain the components of 
exemclary Community Educatloh Programs. In studying the- State-funded 
Programs in Michigan, the following conclusions can be made: 

1) Only a' small differentiation between successful and less successful 
Programs can be made when considering all Programs together-- it is 



mot^bencf iclal to group on the basis of rural-urban, or on the basis 
of how long the Program has been in existence. 

2) About one-'fourth of the variance in success can be accounted for with 

, 4 to 5 components when Programs are grouped by rural-urban or by lenp,th 
of Program operation. 

3) The components of successful Programs vary depending on what sub-p;roup 
of Programs is under consideration: the previous section details those 
components. 

The following recommendations seem warranted for further research in 
Community Education: 

• Rely not on success ratings by Programs thernselves, but utilize an 
objective measure or at least a subjective measure by an outsider or 
group of outsiders. . - 

• Require more extensive record keeping by the Programs of decisions 
and evaluative data. 

The following recommendations seem warranted for Community Education 

Programs : . 

• Include teenagers on Advisory Councils. . ^* 

• Develop means for fostering a ^rnore. active Advisory Council. 



The following recommendations seem warranted for a State Department of 

Education: / ^ 

• Provide assistance/guidance in maintaining an active Advisory Council. 

• Provide inservlce for Dlrectbrs in the .^rea of needs assessment and 



evaluation,^' or encourage the use of outside evaluators. 
• Develop several objo.ctives which are applicable to all Programs ' 
and/or require that all objectives meet certain minimum standards. 
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Table 4. Prediction Models for All Programs- 



Group 



Sample ' 



Size Criterion Corrected Significant P redictive Components 



All Programs ^192 Rating .08 .07 



9 participation by aost segments of the connmhity 

• have teenagers on the Advisory Council 

• Director has had several courses in Educational 
Administration 



hi 

H 



All programs 172 Program ,02 .01 e Participants share in all ^aspects of declslon-maldag 

Estiniate 



AUPrograis 172 . MDE .07 .05 i Director received in-depth training at Pllnt 

Estimate 



• Director does not receive substantial training 
elsewhere 

t Director completes evaluation every year 



27 



28 



Table 5. Prediction Models for Programs Grouped Urban-Rural 



2 

Saniple R 
Group - Size Criterion r Corrected Significant Predictive Conpone: ts 

Urban 80 Rating .27 .2^ » initial planning from as man- cris^r. 7 resou 

as possible 

• written objectives in additic-. iiii require 
by the state 

• Director receiving in-depth trairi- Flin: 

9 Director feeling adequate in concucf a nw^s 
assessneQt 



Rural 112 Rating .25 .22 ' • large number of districts served 

(^^ ' . ' 
9 Director regularly atrending inservice 

... 9 Director teaching.' inservice . ' 

9 Director perceiving that the organliational 
structure of the Program is not at a minimum ^ 

• ho activities in Summer ' 



Urban /o Program .17 .15 j Director received substantial training other than 

at. Flint 



• no lack of qualified staff to deliver the activities 



Table 5. (C- '.'..A 



Group 
Rural 



Urban 



■1=^ Criterion £ [i£ ^ Slgnlflcaii- • ^edlctiv^ Cjr:neiit:i 



Prograi ,U 
Estiaate 



Estimate 



0 Prograir participnt3 sr^ire in jecLslon-iiiaking 

9 Program, titinues vit'tio'd sti-.:3-f:.nanclDg 

• lack of tr-alified stiff to dalive: the activities 

NONE 



Rural 



Estimate" 



.16 .13 • DirectcT received training v: Flint 

e Dlrectcr received t:!:ning othier than at TUnt 

0 Director vould not f«el more comfortable if an 
outside consultant dii the evaluation- 



31 



. rilction HodiiE ^ Prog: ),: :? ''"^uped or. Ler, :th :f rograi 



Gr 3ur 



Sample 

Size Cr: r-lon 

3.^ Ra.-ii? 



2 

R ■ ., 

Corrected SlfV an: Predictiv '^nporx 



3-6 Y^iirs 



71 Ratl-g 



.27 JvLi TV Comil he publ::::3 Prograu 

5 or regularly '.tt-'.ndiiiE mservice 

9 Ci:sc:or feeling senate frn the rest of 
£cl"c. sdffllnistratl-'e 3t<iff 

e basir. the evaluation 3 some intent on de: 
:.olli..:sd on partlcipBTuS 



6 + years 



86 Rating- .29 .26 



• "i teenagers on tb ^ Council 

« i^vi:^ Council not publicizing the Program 

e :ire:;::or receiving training at Flint 

e th-ire not being essentially the same noabsr cf 
ac:r/i:ie8 for all age groups 



New Programs 



3J 



26 Prograu .95 
Estimate 



\.93 9 aar districts served 

9 Aavlflory Council helps deteralne needs of 
cMunity 

f advisory Courcil ^.elpg estarllsh goals :f the 
Program 

9 Dir»c::r has ,f^' several courses in Ccsrjnity 

Edti:sn.')n 



T£bi« 6. (Cor iimed) 



Sample ^ r 

Grcup Sige Crl:!iri- ^ rrr-actec 



6 + Years 80 Progna ,15 .13 

Sstiffite 



New Prograns ''ft .65 

Estrnate 



3-6 Years .35 .50 
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Signlftcsnt Pr edictive Cocponegts 

£ Programs rot establlsheo cooperative efforts vith 

Progrso does net have activities In ^vsmt 
some data collected oti participants' attitudes 
not ?m anphasis In content areas 

, ^irec:or not :ii ve had several courses In 
id-jc^itional Adninistration 

5 Director teaches iEsenlce 

9 participants get to share in decisicn-niakiDg 
J teenagers Mt op yvlsory Cc':ncll 

1 Trogram wuld cor"inue If state withdrew funding 

e Director fsels Inadequate in conducting needs 
issesgiDent 

f ProCT has hot sstaWished cooiperatlve efforts with 
voluntMr nd. civt: service organizations 

< 5225 phlloE )hy since inception of Program 

Pro-am wou. rt continue if state funds were 
withdrawn 

e Advisory Council Units activities to discuaslon 
and making rscoamendations 

36 



Tab:,. 6. (Continued) 



Sanple , » R 

Size 'Criterion r Corrected Significant Pred ictive Cwponents 

• Director not have had several courses in 
Educational Administration 

• Director received training at Flint 

t Program evaluation not based on data collected 
on participants 



80 HDE .13 
Estimate 



.11 « outside middle person or organization did not 
act as a catalyst during planning 



N3 



I Director completes an evaluation of Program 
every year 



3ii 



4 
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APPENDIX A 



SURVEY OF COTrt-ilTY EDUCATTO*-: 

Total- population of area served (include 
all ap;es and estimate to nenrest 10,000) 



r = 2 7,000 



Median = 20 oon 



School Districts Served (1-72%) (2-8%) (3-10% ) (4-4") (5- 3^<) (6-i;:) (7-l::)_ .(^, 

Tyne of setting; which you serve (nay check nore than one) 

A ma.ior city (more than 500,000) , 
Medium city (100,000 to 500,000) 
Suburb of riF.dium or larp,e city 
Snail city (25,000 to 100,000) 
Snail town or villa^re 
Rural settinp; (fam, etc.) 



Ill 

16% 
' 7Z 



4, Length of time a formal Connunity Education Proeram 

has operated in your area - _1_^_ 

1-2' yrs. 

5, V%at percent of the Community Education Pro^>ram 



'^i- f) yrs.';nore th 



ted to: 


0% 


5% or 


10% or 


Less 






less 


less 


than 50^ 


r.ducation 


0^ 




4% 




Health 


217' 


5iz 


77% 


100"' 


Leisure Time (enrichment 








and recreation) 






3% 


^v: 


Socialization 






34"': 




Other (specify) 


73% 


82:: ' % 


94% 


1007. 



rotal 



100 7. 



"'^ resnondinf^ 'Yes ' — Please circle e-lthor ''Yes" or '*'o ' to each, of the follov/lnr. 
questions. If you have some additional comments, please include then as wpII. 



77 ^7 Yes 



70 



Yes 



71 B Yes 



45 




tes 



10 Yes 



11 Yes 



^^o 



No 



No 



No' 



No 



No 



75 12 Yes No 



'/as plannlnp. innut during initial implementation from as many 
community resources as possible? 

\7ere planning/ sessions held durint^ initial implenentntlon wit!i al 
involved? 

The State requires a list of ob.lectives and an evaluation plan fo 
those objectives. Oo you have additional writf^n oblectives? 

Did an outside middle-person or organization act as a catalyst 
during plartninr. before implementation? 

Does the professional staff of the Community Education ^rof^ram 
have clear cut roles? 

Do Program participants get to share in decision-makin?^ in all 
activities? 

Have local elected officials (politicians) been involved in a 
meaningful fash:^(yi? 



'*^r c . -'^p o p. d 1 n ^ Yes 

2^ Yos ^r. '^'-^ v.ou ' m?1 that ^'on have enourjii trdinlnc^. to conduct an 
r- :.Laat ir " 7 

") M your orununity Srhool Propran e stab li she (i coonoratlvp ef fort^: 

^'7 :'^a Yes ^"r C.-/.- _rr.T. lal a^.c-ncien? 

^6 vlb Yes . ^' inreer and ci\'ic service organizations? 

'^2 3''^c Yes V > iness ^nd industi^'? 

^6 30d Yes ^' -> " - ler ^edi cational in^^titutions? 

AO- ^1 Yes ' o the. orr^anizational structure of the CoTTtnunitv Hducation 

■ 'E^ra-n a mininiuin? 

"^2 Yns '.'o ^ there been the sa^me philosophv of Cominunitv Tdticatlon slnco 
■■i' inccfuion thp noranunltv 'School T^ror:ran? ^ 

' '1 Yes rhe ^lomunitv School l'rnr,rnTTi havo activities In *^th/- sninn(»r? 

\ 

1.2 . 'i Yes 'V-~ tr.ere essentially the .same number of activities for all apo 

(0-4; 5-17: lP-64; 65 and older)? 

37, 3S Yes rheire a lack of nualified staff to deliver the activities? 

5^ o Yes -o vou fi: 1 it diffiicalt to maintain an active advisory council? 

38 3 7 Yes o Are th^e curriculum) and activities developed from continuous 

r^e valuation of needs? 

96 m Yes "0 the evaluation based to some extent on data collected on 

r artici-Dants? 

32 " Yc5=; '-n " therf:^ an updat"_nrt of ob j ec t i v<.»s , or an annua.]r''ffoeds assessment 

A "1 Yo5T ' r " sor.e data collected on part ic ipant atti t>4'de.s\? 

80 /4I Yes N' Is there some data collected on the particinahts oiher than 

their attitudes? V^/ 

37 42 Yes : Ho you yourself complete an evaluation^ of the Community Education 

Prfof^ram every year? V ^ 

25" 41 Yes N'o Would you feel more comfortable if an outside consultant did the 

evaluation? 

39 44 Yes No Do you feel you spend too much time writjfnf, obiectives and 

ioctimentinp; results? 

' 40 . 
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^- r espondi ng -YjBA ' 



06 


13 


Yes 


No 


on"" . 




Yes 


*nJo 


/ 


15 


Yes 


^Jo 




16 


Yes 


No 




17 


Ye.s 


Mo 


99 


18 


Yes 


"lo 


32 




Yes 


No 




20a 


Yes 


-< 

Mo 




20b 


Yes 


]]o 


S9 


20c 


Yes 


Mo 


16 


20d 


Yes 


Mo 


95 


20e 


Yes 


No 


87 


20f 


Yes 


No 


96 


201? 


Yes 


Mo 


39 


2 Oh 


Yes 


Mo 


56 


201 


Yes 


:jo 


73 


21 


Yes 


^Mo 


90 


n 0 


Yes 


Mo 


48 


23 


Yes 


Mo 






Yes 


Mo 


<93 


25 


Ye.s 


!To 


21 


26 


Yes 


^O 


65 


27 


Yes 


No 

1 


23 


2S' 


Yes 


No 



Has the Board nassed a resolution, supnortin^ norrtmunity Education? 

Tf rotate partial salary reimbursement was withdrnvm, would 
CoTuinunity Kducation continue in your area? 

Is there leadership involvement from most sec^ments of the community? 

Is there participation by most segments of the community? 

Are activities started as soon as possible after need has been 
identified? 

Does the Board support the use of school buildlnf>s by thn. Community 
Education Program? 

Do the Principals sometimes not support your work with teaclie.rs? 
Does the Community Education Advisory Council: 
Act as a sound In r, board, rather than pass on action pror.rams? 
Limit activities to discussion and making recommendations? 
Have teenagers as Council me mb e r s ? 
Help. determine needs of community? 
Tlelp establish goals of the Program? 
Help publicize the Program to the community? 

Help identify community resources? • . 

1 

Leave budget making to the Director? 

Have a membership size between 15 and 25? 

H^i3^--yoTrTiiafr^everal courses in Coimnunlty F'.ducatlon? 

Have you had several courses in Educational Administration? 

Did you receive in-depth training in excess of tvo consecutive 
weeks at Flint? 

Have you received substantial training in Community Education 
somewhere other than Flint? If so, where . 

Do you regularly attend inservice Community Education? 

Do you feel that you arer separate from the rest of the school 
administrative staff? 

Do you yourself teach any inservice? 

Do you feel inadequate in conducting a needs assessment? 
29 ' 
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COVER LEmR DISTRIBUTED B^Y^^MICHIGA^^DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Adult and Continuing Education Services 
P.O. Box 420 
Laming, Michigan 48902 



JOHN W. PORTER 
Sspcxintoicicat of 
Public Instruction 



STATE BOAKD OF EDUCATION 

NIARILYN JEAN KELLY 
Frgiident 

DR. GORTON RIETHMnXER 



EDMUND P. VANDBTTB 

ANNBTTA MILLER 
Trtasurff 

BARBARA A. DUMOUCHELLB 
DR. PAUL B. HENRY 
BARBARA J. ROBERTS 
NORMAN OTTO STOCKMEYER, SR. 

GOV.\ WILLIAM O. MILUKBN 
Ej>Officl0 



Dear Superintendent: 

On May 1, 1975, the State of Michigan was selected by the Upper Midwest 
Regional* Interstate Research Project Policy Committee to conduct a study 
on Community Education. This study is designed to collect and identify 
common e'lements of exemplary community school programs. Funding for 
this study is provided by P.L.. 89-10, ESEA Title V, Sec. 505 as amended, 
through the U. S. Office of Education. The State Department of Education 
along with the Upper Midwest Regional Interstate Research Project Policy 
Committee Is inviting all. public school districts participating in the 
1975-76 Community School Grant Prog/am to assist us. 

Dr. Keith McNeil of Educational Monitoring Systems Inc. ^ has been awarded 
the contract to do this study. Your particular school district will not 
be identified by name in the final report. Dr. McNeil will be in touch 
with you through a survey form. V^ill you please have your "contact 
person" for the 1975-76 Comunity School Grant Program complete the 
survey instrument. This letter comes to alert you to the study. If you 
have any additional questions, please write or call Gary L. SuUenger, 
Specialist, Community School Program, at 517/373-9575. 




APPENDIX C: INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE RATING OF PROGRAMS 

EiW€AtlONAL MONiTOMING SYSTEMS IN€. 

3449RENTZ - ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48103 - 475-2453 
Oct. 25,1975 

Dear Gary, 

I need to get an estimate of the success of each of the Community 
School prograjns in the State of Michigan. Use your own criterion of success, 
but try to be consistent in rating the whole program. I would like y^)u 
to place the programs in seven piles, with more programs in the middle 
than at the two ends. That is, you will be forced to identify fewer 
extremely successful programs than average programs. Enclosed are 
seven envelopes. Please spread them in front of you, with the envelope 
marked "1" on your left, the one marked "2'' just to the right of it , 
and so on. Note the qualifying adjectives on the envelopes. Now take 

the mailing labels for each Community School program and place each one on , 

top of the envelope which best describes that program, in . relation to all 

other programs in the State of Michigan. You might want to keep in 

mjnd the number limits indicated on the envelopes. After you have rated 

all the programs, pick up the envelope marked **7*', and count the number of 

programs that you have placed on that envelope. If you have less than 8, 

or more than 12, rearrange so that you are within the count. (If you have 

more than 12, put the least successful on envelope #6. If ypii^ave less 

than 8, (say 6), look for the best .two programs of those you placed on 

1 

envelope #6.) Rearrange the remaining envelopes so you are. within the 
following distribution: #1:8-10 #2:20-25 #3:40-45 #4:60-65 #5:40-45 
#6:20-25 #7:8-10. When you are within these counts, put the address labels.;-' 
into the envelopes and return to me. Thanks a lot in advance. 

43. . - . !q 
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